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The  Washington  Tbagedy  a  GruANTrc  Con- 
brri:ACV.  ILc  New  York  Times  publishes  soma 
iaci-s,  obtained  from  good  authority,  which  show  th  t 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet  and  Gen.  Grant,  was  a  gigantic  conspiracy, 
tracable  to  the  reoel  agencies  in  Canada  who  cloak 
i  heir  hellish  designs  under  pretended  negotiations  for 
peace.  V 

The  Times  says  that  only  the  day  before  he  was     I 
thrown  from  his  carriage  and  disabled,  Mr.  Seward        ~*» 
received  letters  from  Canada,  warning  him  of  a  plot 
then  nearly  ripe  for  execution,  to  assassinate  all  the 
leading  members  of  the  government,  and  stating  that 
it  was  got  up  by  the  rebel  emissaries  in  Canada  and 
was  to  be  carried  out  under  their  direction.    He  con- 
sulted another  member  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject, 
ami  although  previous  warnings  of  a  similar  tenor 
had  proved  groundless,  it  was  decided  that  certain  , 
measures  of  precaution  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Seward's  accident  alone  prevented  the  fulfil-  ^  - 
ment  of  this  intention.    But  the  accuracy  of  the  in-   ^s^ 
formation  from   Canada-  is   proved  by   subsequent    ** 
events.    Booth's  call  upon  Vice-President  Johnson 
on  Friday  afternoon  has  been  already  mentioned — its 

Eurpose  probably  was  to  obtain  information  concern* 
lg  the  room  for  the  use  of  his  accomplice.  A  man  tha 
day  before  had  taken  the  room  directly  over  John- 
eon's,  which  he  quit,  however,  on  Friday — probably 
becoming  alarmed  as  the  moment  drew  near— leaving 
a  pair  of  pistols  behind  him.  That  Booth  included 
Grant  in  his  intended  massacre  is  known— and  It  is 
also  certain  that  aoine  one  was  awaiting  Stanton's  re- 
turn to  his  house  at  the  same  hour.     | 
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THE  ASSASSINATION. 


Si  is  Plsjsncd  in  Canada  and  liatified 
in  Eichmond* 

Official. 

WAB  DRrABTMENT, 

■Washington,  Monday,  April  jj,  ico'5. 
This  Department    has    information  that  the 

Presidents  murder  tea*  organized  in  Canada  arid  approved 
at  Richmond, 

One  ol  tho  assassins,  now  In  prison,  who  attempted 
in  kill  Mr.  Senard,  in  believed  to  be  ouo  of  the  St, 
Albaoi  raiders. 

Kdwqi  M.  Si  Anton,  Secretary  of  War. 


Andrew    Alzeroth. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  gives  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  anvst  niul  suimequont  examination  and 
identification  of  Atzeroth,  Iroui  whioh  tho  fallowing, 
referring  to  tiie  operations  of  the  wresting  officer  is  an 
extract: 

"Be  found  bv  questioning  different  parties  whom 
Aizernth  had  visited,  that  tho  accused  bud  coine  from 
Washington  a  dai  or  two  before,  and  at  tho  hi. use  of 
one  of  tho  gentlemen,  while  en  ling  dinner,  bad,  upon 
tho  assassination  of  the  Provident  being  bronoliod,  ab- 
ruptly Rtopp.d  euting,  and  made  use  of  the  following 
language:  "IF all  ok  tuem  had  donu  tiii.ik  dltt, 

GliAKT  WOl  Ll>  HAVE  BEEN  FIXED  THE  SAUK  WAY  I" 


Booth  and  (lis  Refugees  in  Cauada. 
To tke  Editor  of  the  tifi  w  lurk  'J'riOuiu  : 

Snt:  St.  Catharines,  C.  W.,  was  one  of  the 
two  headquarters  of  the  conspirators  in  Cana- 
da. Here  was  principally  managed  the  first 
proposed  raid  upon  Lake  Erie.  Here  Clay, 
Sanders,  Thompson  and  others  lived  a  large 
share  of  the  time.  Some  two  years  since  one 
Cox  took  a  house  recently  occupied  by  Ger- 
shaui  Wright,  deceased.  From  that  time, 
until  quite  recently,  that  house  has  been  the 
Rebel  headquarters.  A  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Norton,  recently  received,  says :  "  So 
much  odium  is  centering  upon  St.  Catherines, 
iu  connection  with  the  foul  plots  concocted 
here,  that  some  one  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  us,  and  express  the  universal  horror  that  is 
felt  among  the  Canadians  against  the  conspira- 
tors. /  (an  informed,  in  a  ictty  that  appears 
credible,  that  among  some  waste  papers  left  in 
the  Gershom  Wright  House,  lately  occupied 
by  Cox,  Clay,  and  the  other  refugees,  has  been 
found  a  portion  of  a  Utter  addressed  to  John 
WSkes  Booth."  II.  S.  M. 

New  YoitK,  May  fi,  1865.  ^_ 


SAYS  'BANKERS' 
HIRED  ASSASSIN 

Canadian  Testifies  of  Plot7 
Against  Lincoln. 

CURRENCY  POLICY  INVOLVED 

Ida  M.  Tarbell  Scoffs  at  Story  as 
'Just  Loose  Talk/ 

-m 

OTTAWA,  May  2  (A.  P.L-A 
claim  that  John  Wilkes  Booth  was 
hired  by  "international  bankers" 
to  assassinate  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
been  advanced  by  a  Canadian  law- 
yer history  student. 

Testifying  before  a  parliamentary 
banking  committee  here,  Gerald  G. 
McGeer  of  Vancouver  went  back  to 
1865  and  said  that  Booth  was  the 
tool  of  a  banke»e'  plot  hatched  in 
Canada  to  assassinate  the  American 
President  because  of  his  policy  of 
greenback  currency. 

"They  (the  bankers)  were  the 
Inen  interested  in  the  establishment 
of  the  gold  standard  money  system 
and  the  right  of  the  bankers  to 
manage  the  currency  and  credit  of 
every  nation  in  the  world,"  McGeer 
asserted. 

"With  Lincoln  out  of  the  way  they 
nrere  able  to  proceed  with  that  plan 


and  did  proceed  with  It  in  the 
United  States.  Within  eight  years 
after  Lincoln's  assassination  silver 
was  demonetized  and  the  gold 
standard  money  system  set  up  in 
the  United  States." 


niUiculea     Storr. 

"Just  loose  talk"  was  the  com- 
ment today  of  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
biographer  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  on 
the  statement  by  a  Canadian  law- 
yer that  John  -s  Boqth  had 
assassinated  thi  icipator  at  the 
instance  of  "iuLurnational  bank- 
ers." 

"McGeer's  statement  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  evidence  that  I  have 
ever  encountered,"  said  Miss  Tar- 
bell. "I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
truth  to  it.    It  is  just  loose  talk." 

Historians  are  generally  agreed, 
she  said,  that  Booth  was  not  moti- 
vated by  any  one  in  shooting  Lin- 
coln. 

"He  was  entirely  on  his  own," 
Miss  Tarbell  said.  "He  shot  Lin- 
coln because  he  regarded  him  as  a 
tyrant— a  destroyer  of  his  beloved 
South. 

"He  did  it  because  he  thought  he 
was  a  hero— a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  the  South.  Booth's  love  of  the 
dramatic  also  influenced  him.  The 
money  question  was  not  involved." 


LAYS  LINCOLN'S  DEATH 
TO  A  PLOT  BY  BANKERS 

Canadian,    in    Ottawa    Speech, 

Ascribes     Conspiracy     to 

'Sound  Money  Group. 


.Special  to  Tut  New  Yokk  Times. 

OTTAWA,  May  1.— An  allegation 
that  President  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion was  planned  in  Canada  by  in- 
ternational "sound  money"  bankers 
who  feared  his  greenback  money 
program  was  made  today  before  the 
Canadian  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  Banking  by  Gerald  G.  McGeer,  a 
member  of  the  British  Columbia 
Legislature  and  an  advocate  of  na- 
tionalized public  credit.  Mr.  Mc- 
Geer is  one  of  the  leading  Canadian 
authorities  on  Lincoln  and  his  life. 

"I  made  a  close  study  of  the  ver- 
batim testimony  given  at  the  trial 
of  Lincoln's  assassins,"  said  Mr. 
McGeer.  "I  found  a  Secret  Service 
agent  declaring  he  was  in  touch 
with  the  plot  to  assassinate  Lincoln 
which  originated  in  Toronto  and 
was  partly  completed  in  Montreal. 
In  giving  evidence  he  said  that  the 
men  who  approached  the  Southern 
representatives  who  were  operating 
in  Toronto  with  the  proposition  to 
assassinate  Lincoln  were  described 
as  a  group  of  men  who  could  un- 
dertake anything  without  regard  to 
cost.  They  were  not  from  the  South 
because  the  representatives  e>f  the 
South  in  Toronto  had  to  get  into 
touch  with  the  South  to  consider  it. 
When  the  proposition  was  put  up 
to  the  South,  it  was  not  put  up  as 
a  proposal  to  assassinate  but  to  kid- 
nap. There  was  only  one  group  of 
men  interested  in  the  removal  of 
Lincoln  that  satisfied  this  descrip- 
tion. They  were  the  international 
bankers   of  the  world." 


Bankers   Caused  Murder 
Of  Lincoln  Says  Canadian 

/,-:  ■■■■' i 

OTTAWA,  May  2.— (A.P.)— A  claim  that  John  Wilkes  Booth  was  hired 
by  "International  Bankers"  to  assassinate  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been 
advanced  by  a  Canadian  lawyer-history  student. 

Testifying  before  a  parliamentary  banking  committee  here,  Gerald  G. 
McGeer,  of  Vancouver,  went  hack  to  1865  and  said  Booth  was  the  tool  of  a 
bankers'  plot  hatched  in  Canada  to  assassinate  the  American  President  be- 
cause of  his  policy  of  greenback  currency. 
"They  (the  bankers)  were  the  men 


interested  in  the  establishment  of  the 
gold  standard  money  system  and  the 
right  of  the  bankers  to  manage  the 
currency  and  credit  of  every  nation 
in  the  world,"  McGeer  asserted. 
.  "With  Lincoln  out  of  the  way  they 
were  able  to  proceed  with  that  plan 
and  did  proceed  with  it  in  the  United 
States.  Within  eight  years  after 
Lincoln's  assassination  silver  was 
demonetized  and  the  gold  standard 
money  system  up  in  the  United 
States." 


CALLED  "LOOSE  TALK" 


Ida    M.    Tarbell,    Noted    Biographer, 
Does  Not  Believe   Charge. 

NEW  YORK,  May  2.— (A.P.)— 
"Just  loose  talk"  was  the  comment 
today  of  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  biographer 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  the  state- 
ment by  a  Canadian  lawyer  that 
John  Wilkes  Booth  had  assassinated 
the  Emancipator  at  the  instance  Of 
"international  bankers." 


The  lawyer,  Gerald  G.  McGeer, 
made  his  startling  assertion  during 
his  testimony  before  a  parliamentary 
banking  committee  at  Ottawa. 

Booth,  he  said,  was  employed  by 
a  group  of  bankers  to  remove  Lin- 
coln because  of  his  monetary  policies. 

"McGeer's  statement  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  evidence  that  I  have 
ever  encountered,"  said  Miss  Tarbell. 
"I  do  not  think  there  is  any  truth 
to  it.    It  is  just  loose  talk." 

Historians  are  generally  agreed, 
she  said,  that  Booth  was  not  moti- 
vated by  anyone  in  shooting  Lincoln. 

"He  was  entirely  on  his  own,"  Miss 
Tarbell  said.  "He  shot  Lincoln  be- 
cause he  regarded  him  as  a  tyrant — 
a  destroyer  of  his  beloved  South. 

"He  did  it  because  he  thought  he  | 
was  a  hero— a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of    the    South.      Booth's    love    of   the  | 
dramatic   also    influenced    him.     The  ! 
money  question  was  not  involved."      . 


L1NC0LNPL0T  ORIGIN 
CLAIMED^  CANADA 

•  Ottawa,  May  2  (INS) -The  plot 
for  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  of  the  United  States  orig- 
inated in  Toronto  and  P«*ably  W 
worked  out  in  Montreal,  the  House 
of  Commons  Banking  and  Commerce 
Committee  was  startled  to  hear  from 
G  G  McGeer  of  Vancouver,  a  mem- 
ber  of    the  British  Columbia  Legia- 

**  MeGeer  cited  the  evidence  given  at 
the  trials  of  the  assassins,  when  a 
secret  service  agent  made  this  state- 
ment and  said  that  the  original  plot 
was  not  to  assassinate  Lincoln,  but 
to  kidnap  him. 

•'Only  one  group  of  men  was  in- 
terested in  the  removal  of  Lincoln 
McGeer  said.  -The  international 
bankers  of  the  world.  You  may 
Sugh  but  worse  things  than  that 
have  been  done  because  of  usury. 
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THE    PHI! 


DEI\IY_BANKER  PLOT 

Story  of  Assassination  as 
Told  in  Canada  Called 
Another  "Fairy  Tale" 


CHICAGO,  May  2  (A.' P.I.— The 
story  that  Lincoln's  assassination 
was  engineered  by  "international 
bankers,"  as  told  to  a  Canadian  Par- 
liamentary Committee  yesterday, 
was  branded  today  by  Lincoln  ex- 
perts a  "fairy  tale,  entirely  without 
basis  in  fact." 

It  was  Gerald  C.  McGeer.  of 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  testifying'  before 
a  Banking  Committee  hearing,  who 
brought  the  bankers  into  John 
Wilkes   Booth's    plot.   They    wanted 


Lincoln  out  of  the  way  so  they 
could,  he  said,  control  the  world's 
currency. 

Otto  Eisenschiml,  of  Chicago,  who 
has  specialized  in  the  details  of 
the  plot  and  the  trial  of  the  con- 
spirators, said  the  story  was  one 
of  numerous  baseless  fantasies  that 
we  'ound  the  country  in  the  dec- 
a<  fter  Lincoln. 

'  ii  belongs  in  the  same  category 
with  the  yarn  that  the  plot  was  en- 
gineered by  Catholics,''  Eisenschiml 
said. 

"Most  of  these  stories  had  their 
origin  in  the  revelations  of  prejury 
by  Federal  witnesses  at  the  trial  of 
the  four  conspirators.  (Booth  him- 
self was  killed  by  his  captors). 

Plots  Hatched  by  Group 

"In  1866  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  investigated  the  per- 
jury angle  and  got  confessions  from 
two  witnesses  that  one  Sanford 
Conover,  Federal  spy,  had  bribed 
them  to  testify  that  Booth  had 
been  associated  with  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Confederate  agent  in  Canada, 
and  the  'Kitchen  Cabinet'  he  main- 
tained in  Toronto. 

"This  group  hatched  a  number  of 
plots,  such  as  the  one  to  burn  New 


York,  and  the  idea  of  the  perjury 
was  to  connect  the  Confederate 
Government  with  the  assassination, 
to  its  further  discredit.  This  was  all 
exploded  and  Conover  and  others 
were  imprisoned.  But  there  was  cer- 
tainly no  banking  connection  with 
the  plot." 

Harper  I<eech,  Daily  News  edi- 
torial writer  and  an  authority  on 
the  Nation's  financial  history, 
pointed  out  that  the  bankers  were 
not  opposed  to  Lincoln's  monetary 
policies,  that  most  of  the  Civil  War 
bonds  went  to  bankers  and  carried  a 
clause  requiring  payment  in  gold, 
not.  the  greenbacks  mentioned  b^ 
McGeer.  and  that  Lincoln  signed 
the  National  Banking  act  of  1863 
approved  by  bankers.  J 


July  14,    1973 


THE  MONTREAL  GAZETTE   LIMITED 


MONTREAL,    CANADA 


Of  Many  Things . 


\ 


•  • 


by  Edgar  Andrew  Collarc 


How  Lincoln  could  have  been  saved 


A  warning  sent  from  Montreal 
could  have  saved  the  life  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was 
more  than  a  hint.  It  described  the 
plot  to  take  Lincoln's  life.  But  the 
warning  from  Montreal  was  sup- 
pressed. Nothing  was  done  about 
it. 

Some  five  weeks  later  Lincoln 
went  to  Ford's  Theatre  in  Wash- 
ington. Security  was  wretched. 
John  Wilkes  Booth  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  entering  the  president's 
box  from  the  rear,  and  shooting 
him  through  the  back  of  the  head. 

In  the  know 

The  warning  from  Montreal  was 
sent  by  Sandford  Conover.  He  was 
a  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Horace  Greeley's  paper. 

In  Montreal,  Conover  passed 
himself  off  for  a  Southerner  and  a 
Confederate.  Though  a  New 
Yorker,  he  had  been  living  in  the 
South  and  had  been  conscripted  by 
the  Confederacy.  He  had  been  able 
to  escape  on  foot  over  the  border 
to  the  North.  In  New  York  he 
contacted  the  Tribune  and  made 
arrangments  to  be  the  paper's 
correspondent  in  Montreal.  He  was 
then  about  28  years  of  age. 

None  of  his  despatches  to  the 
Tribune  were  ever  signed;  he 
totally  concealed  his  role  as  a 
newspaperman.  He  was  able  to 
work  his  way  into  the  confidence  of 
the  Confederate  conspirators  at  the 
St.  Lawrence  Hall.  He  afterwards 
said:  "...they  may  have  had 
secrets  that  1  am  not  aware  or,  but 
I  certainly  knew  a  great  many  of 
their  matters  that  they  intended  to 
keep  secret  from  the  public." 

Montreal  during  the  American 
Civil  War  had  nests  of  Confederate 
agents  and  plotters.  It  was  ideally 
situated  for  conspiracy.  It  was 
neutral  territory.  Confederates 
could  come  and  go  as  they  pleased. 
And  it  was  close  to  the  practically 
unguarded  border  of  the  United 
States. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Hall  was  their 
favorite  place  of  rendezvous.  This 
was  Henry  Hogan's  great  hotel,  oti 
St.  James  Street  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  St.  Francois  Xavier  — 
the  corner  seen  in  John  Collins' 
sketch  this  morning. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Hall  was  the 
most  comfortable  place  to  stay, 
renowned  for  its  good  food  and 
wines  and  for  Hogan's  urbane 
management.  Though  tile  Confed- 
erate agents  represented  the  be- 
leaguered South,  they  rarely 
seemed  to  lack  funds.  They  knew 
how  to  live  well,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Hall  was  a  place  where 
good  living  was  eas"Jr. 

Gen.  Thomson  arrives 

The  chief  Confederate  agent  in 
Montreal  was  Jacob  Thomson. 
Before  the  Civil  War  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  in  President 
Buchanan's  cabinet,  and  a  friend 
of  Lincoln's.  They  used  to  call  him 
"the  most  powerful  politician  of 
the  Mississippi." 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Jacob 
Thomson  joined  the  Confederacy. 
He  fought  in  the  war  until  1864, 
becoming  a  general.  Then  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis  appointed  him 
one  of  three  Confederate  commis- 
sioners to  British  North  America. 
His  mission  was  to  "crystallize 
anti-Northern  feeling  in  Canada 
and  to  move  it  into  some  form  of 
hostile  expression." 

Getting  out  of  the  South  during 
the  war  was  always  something  of  a 
problem.  But  Thomson  made  it.  He 
sailed  through  the  blockade, 
reached  Bermuda,  went  on  to 
Halifax  and  made  his  way  to 
Montreal. 

General  Thomson  was  well 
financed.  Large  sums  of  money 
had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  at 

the  Ontario  Bank,  only  a  few  doors 
from  Ins  hotel.  So  much  had  been 
deposited  to  his  credit  that  he  once 
drew  out  nearly  $300,000  within  a 
few  months. 

General  Thomson  drew  upon  his 
finances  to  promote  a  series  of 
schemes  against  the  Northern 
government. 

T  h  e  Confederate  Government 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  North 
would  not  be  defeated  by  these 
scattered  acts  of  sabotage.  Thom- 
son, as  the  agent  of  the  Confed- 
eracy in  British  North  Americu: 
was  playing  for  higher  stakes. 


The  real  aim  was  to  make 
Washington  as  angry  as  possible 
against  Canada  for  allowing  its 
neutral  soil  to  be  used  lor  these 
Confederal.'  conspiracies.  Great 
Britain  had  favored  the  Confed- 
eracy in  the  Civil  War;  it  had 
recognized  the  Confederacy,  not 
merely  as  rebels,  but  -as  forming  a 
belligerent  state. 

If  Washington  could  be  made 
angry  enough  against  colonial 
Canada,  perhaps  something  might 
happen  to  bring  about  war  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  Northern 
states.  This  could  still  save  the 
waning  Confederacy  from  defeat. 
It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  Jacob 
Thomson  in  Montreal  was  so  well 
financed. 

The  desperate  remedy 

As  the  months  passed  Jacob 
Thomson  grew  more  and  more 
desperate.  His  assorted  plots  had 
not  come  to  much.  When  com- 
plaints were  made  by  Washington 
to  the  government  of  Canada,  the 
Canadians  had  responded  by  fight- 
ing its  surveillance  of  Confederate 
agents  and  their  doings. 

Thomson  realized  he  was  getting 
nowhere,  and  all  the  time  the 
Confederacy  was  sinking  and  was 
about  to  fall  apart.  Thomson  came 
to  feel  tnat  only  one  thing  could 
drastically  alter  the  situation  at 
the  11th  hour.  If  President  Lincoln 
were  "put  out  of  the  way,"  and 
the  most  important  members  of 
his   cabinet   along   with  him,    the 

South  might  yet  negotiate  a  peace 
treaty  not  unfavorable  to  her 
interests.  It  would  be  so  much 
better  than  unconditional  sur- 
render. 

Jacob  Thomson  was  not 
alone  in  seeing  Lincoln's  removal 
as  the  one  hope  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. But  Thomson's  prestige  as 
Confederate  commissioner,  with 
ample  funds,  and  as  a  man  of 
much  distinction  before  the  war. 
made  his  room  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence Hall  the  natural  gathering 
place  tor  the  Confederate  conspir- 
ators. 


bandtorj.  Conover  was  so  gooel 
an  undercover  newspaperman  that 
he  was  able  to  get  himself  into 
these  meetings  in  Thomson's 
room.  Thomson  even  tried  to 
interest  him  in  taking  part  in  the 
assassinations.  He  told  Cono\er 
that  it  would  be  a  "chance  to 
irnmortaliz'j  yourself  and  sa\e 
your  countiy." 

Conover  was  no  eavesdropper, 
listening  at  a  keyhole.  He  became 
acquainted  with  the  roster  of 
conspirator.,,  among  them  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  who  was  to  carry 
out  the  assassination,  and  John 
Surratt,  later  tried  for  complicity. 

At  thest  gatherings  in  Thomson's 
room  he  listened  to  the  discussions 
about  which  members  of  Lincoln's 
cabinet  should  be  disposed  of.  The 
list  evolved;  some  names  were 
dropped,  others  added. 

General  Thomson,  intelligent  and 
well  read,  had  a  philosophical  ap- 
proach to  assassination.  He  held 
that  killing  was  not  murder  if  it 
were  carried  out  to  rid  a  country 
of  a  tyrant.  He  asked  Conover  if  he 
had  ever  read  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Killing  no  Murder."  It  was  an 
address  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1657, 
probably  written  by  an  officer 
named  Titus.  The  pamphlet  proved 
that  there  are  strong  grounds  of 
public  necessity  in  getting  rid  of 
oppressors  of  the  people. 

At  one  of  these  meetings  Cono- 
ver heard  that  John  Wilkes  Booth 
had  been  commissioned  to  carry 
out  the  assassination.  But  one  of 
the     other     conspirators,     named 
Sanders,   "expressed  some   appre- 
hension that  Booth  would  make  a 
fizzle  of  it;  that  he  was  dissipated 
and    reckless,  a  nd  ...  the    whole 
thing  might  prove  a  failure." 

Conover  sent  a  despatch  to  the 
New  York  Tribune.  He  had  one  oi 
the  greatest  news  stories  of  the 
century.  Abraham  Lnicoln  was  to 
be  assassinated.  The  plot  had  been 
organized,  even  the  assassin  had 
been  selected.  Other  members  of 
the  cabinet  were  on  the  list.  And 
Conover  had  been  able  to  learn  all 
this,  not  by  rumor  or  hearsay;  he 
had  been  astute  and  enterprising 
and  courageous  enough  to  get 
himself  into  the  inner,  secret 
meetings. 


July   14,    lfJ73 


THE  MONTREAL  GAZETTE   LIMITED 


Montreal,    Canada 


The  fateful  despatch 

When  Conover's  despatch 
reached  New  York  it  was  turned 
down.  He  said  that  "they  declined 
to  publish  it,  because  they  had 
been  accused  of  publishing  sensa- 
tional stories  of  that  kind  before, 
and  they  feared  there  might  be 
nothing  in  it,  and  did  not  wish  to 
be  accused  of  publishing  sensa- 
tional stories." 

Then  Gen.  Jacob  Thomson  de- 
cided that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  get  out  of  Montreal.  He  now 
realized  the  Confederacy  was 
doomed;  nothing  could  save  it.  If 
Lincoln's  assassination  were  still  to 
come  off,  he  might  well  be 
suspected  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
plotting.  Montreal  would  then  be 
uncomfortably  near  to  the  United 
States.  He  would  feel  more  com- 
fortable if  he  could  put  an  ocean 
between  himself  and  America. 

Thomson  travelled  in  secret  in 
the  United  States  on  his  way  to  the 
sea.  Lincoln  was  informed  that 
Thomson  had  been  detected.  He 
gave  instructions  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  escape;  he  had  not 
forgotten  their  old  friendship  be- 
fore the  war.  "When  you  have  got 
an  elephant  by  the  hind  leg,"  said 
Lincoln,  "and  he's  trying  to  get 
away,  it's  best  to  let  him  run." 

So  it  was  that  this  Confederate 
agent  was  allowed  to  escape  by  the 
man  he  had  been  ready  to  "put  out 
of  the  way."  Gen.  Thomson  went 
off  to  England.  There  he  settled  in 
the  tranquil  Lake  District.  Still  a 
scholarly  reader,  he  passed  his 
time  with  volumes  of  William 
Wordsworth  and  other  serene  Lake 
poets. 


Other  side  of  mouths 

Meanwhile  the  plots  for  the 
murder  of  Lincoln  went  forward. 
Sandford  Conover  was  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Confederates  at  the 
St.  Lawrence  Hall  on  the  evening 
of  April  13,  1865.  The  war  was 
over;  the  Confederacy  was  in 
defeat.  But  the  conspirators  hi  the 
St.  Lawrence  Hall  could  still  hope 
for  revenge. 

Conover  recalled  that  "we  were 
speaking  of  the  rejoicings  in  the 
States  over  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
and  the  capture  of  Richmond,  and 
so  on,  and  Cleary  (one  of  the 
conspirators)  remarked  that  they 
would  put  the  laugh  on  the  other 
side  of  their  mouths  in  a  day  or 
two.  I  think  that  was  the  day 
before  the  assassination  took 
place  ...  It  was  talked  about  as 
commonly  as  we  would  speak  of 
the  weather." 

Sandford  Conover  had  seen  and 
heard  the  plot  against  Lincoln 
taking  shape  for  months.  Of  all 
persons  in  the  world  he  was  the 
one  best  able  to  send  a  warning. 
He  was  at  the  one  and  the  same 
time  in  the  confidence  of  the 
conspirators  and  a  correspondent 
of  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers 
in  United  States. 

He  had  done  what  he  could  to 
send  his  warning  from  Montreal. 
But  the  New  York  Tribune  did  not 
wish  to  be  sensational,  and  perhaps 
the  story  was  not  true,  and  Lincoln 
went  to  the  theatre. 
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'Yellow  fever  fiend'  hated  Abe  Lincoln 

A  murder  plot  hatched  by  Southern  agents  in  the  alehouses  of  Halifax  targeted  the  U.S.  president 
By  DIANNE  MARSHALL 

IN  APRIL  1865,  in  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed  the  assassination  of  U.S.  president 
Abraham  Lincoln,  word  began  to  spread  around  the  world  of  another  attempt  upon  his  life;  and 
the  reputation  of  Halifax  came  under  serious  attack. 

It  all  began  less  than  two  years  earlier  at  the  Queen's  Hotel  in  Toronto.  There,  in  December 
1863,  Dr.  Luke  P.  Blackburn  —  a  well  respected  Kentucky  physician  and  known  Confederate 
agent  —  recruited  a  southern  sympathizer,  Godfrey  Hyams,  to  help  carry  out  his  plan  to  kill  as 
many  Northerners  as  possible.  A  down-on-his-luck  Englishman  with  a  family  to  support,  Hyams 
was  promised  $60,000  when  the  task  was  complete;  and  was  told  to  continue  in  his  job  as  a 
shoemaker  until  Blackburn  sent  him  further  instructions. 

In  February,  Blackburn  was  in  Halifax,  and  in  his  rooms  at  the  Halifax  Hotel  on  Hollis  Street,  he 
met  with  a  number  of  Southern  agents,  including  the  notorious  Alexander  Keith,  Jr.  (nephew  of 
the  local  brewer),  as  well  as  several  prominent  local  men. 

By  early  March  Blackburn  was  on  his  way  to  Bermuda,  where  a  yellow  fever  epidemic  was 
raging,  and  as  he  was  an  expert  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases,  his  offer  of  assistance, 
which  he  gave  without  charge,  was  very  welcome.  In  the  months  that  followed,  however, 
several  nurses  observed  him  engaging  in  very  strange  behaviour  —  carefully  gathering  and 
packing  the  soiled  clothing  of  sick  and  dying  patients  into  steamer  trunks. 

Godfrey  Hyams,  meanwhile,  had  finally  received  the  instructions  he  had  been  waiting  for  and 
on  June  18  he  arrived  at  the  Halifax  Hotel,  where  he  was  met  by  Alexander  Keith,  Jr.  Since 
Northern  agents  appeared  to  be  lurking  in  the  hotel  lobby,  Keith  —  who  was  looking  after 
Hyams'  expenses  —  soon  moved  him  to  the  Farmers  Hotel  on  Argyle  Street,  where  manager 
Michael  Doran  was  a  co-conspirator. 

On  July  12,  Dr.  Blackburn  arrived  at  Halifax  aboard  the  steamship  Alphia  and  once  again 
checked  into  the  Halifax  Hotel.  When  a  messenger  notified  Hyams  that  Blackburn  wanted  to 
see  him,  he  set  off  straight  away.  After  a  seven-month  wait,  he  was  anxious  to  get  the  job 
done,  be  paid  for  it  and  return  to  Toronto  where  his  family  was  being  forced  to  rely  on  charity  in 
his  absence.  Blackburn  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Hill,  the  second  officer  of  the  steamship  Alphia, 
who  had  smuggled  his  trunks  from  Bermuda  to  Halifax;  and  within  the  hour  the  two  men  met  at 
Cunard's  steamship  wharf  where  they  loaded  eight  trunks  and  a  valise  into  a  hired  express 
wagon. 

Five  of  the  trunks  were  tied  with  rope  to  mark  them  as  contaminated.  These  Hyams  stored  in 
Michael  Doran's  private  parlour  before  continuing  on  to  the  Halifax  Hotel  with  the  other  three 
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and  the  valise. 

That's  when  Blackburn  filled  him  in  on  the  finer  details  of  the  plot.  The  infected  trunks,  he  said, 
were  destined  for  several  Northern  cities  —  Washington,  Norfolk  and  New  Bern,  N.C.  —  as 
each  was  in  close  proximity  to  a  Union  army  base.  Hyams'  task  was  to  arrange  passage  to 
Boston,  and  once  there  to  have  the  trunks  shipped  to  auction  rooms  in  each  of  those  cities, 
where  presumably  prospective  buyers  would  insist  upon  opening  them,  thus  initiating  the 
spread  of  yellow  fever.  To  protect  himself  from  contamination,  Hyams  was  advised  to  chew 
camphor  and  smoke  strong  cigars. 

The  largest  trunk  —  which  Blackburn  affectionately  referred  to  as  "Big  Number  Two"  —  was 
intended  for  Washington  itself.  Its  contents,  he  said,  were  so  deadly  that  once  it  was  opened 
everyone  within  60  yards  would  be  killed. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  plan,  however,  involved  the  leather  valise. 

Blackburn  explained  that  it  was  a  gift  for  president  Lincoln  and  Hyams  was  to  personally 
ensure  its  delivery  to  the  White  House.  It  contained  several  fine  linen  shirts,  of  a  size  that 
would  fit  the  president,  and  a  letter  written  supposedly  by  an  acquaintance.  Packed  neatly 
beneath  the  shirts,  however,  was  a  blanket  taken  from  the  deathbed  of  a  yellow  fever  victim, 
which  had  been  saturated  with  infectious  fluids.  This  gift,  he  said,  would  ultimately  kill  the 
president  and  all  other  occupants  of  the  White  House. 

With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Hill,  Hyams  was  able  to  convince  Capt.  John  O'Brien  of  the  barque 
Halifax  to  accept  a  $20  gold  piece  in  exchange  for  smuggling  what  he  thought  were  five  trunks 
filled  with  gifts  for  Hyams'  family  and  friends.  They  set  sail  for  Boston  on  July  18  and  soon  after 
arriving,  Hyams  carried  out  his  instructions  before  returning  to  Toronto,  where  he  expected  to 
be  paid. 

After  a  second  attempt  at  smuggling  infected  materials  from  Bermuda  to  Halifax  failed, 
Blackburn  also  returned  to  Toronto  where  he  and  several  colleagues  continued  to  devise  other 
schemes  against  the  North  and  repeatedly  ignored  Hyams'  demands  for  payment. 

On  April  9,  1865,  the  surrender  of  Robert  E.  Lee  signalled  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war 
and  within  a  week,  the  world  was  horrified  by  news  of  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
That's  when  an  angry  Godfrey  Hyams  stepped  forward  and,  with  a  guarantee  of  immunity,  told 
his  story. 

Blackburn  was  subsequently  arrested  and  tried  in  Toronto  for  violating  Canada's  neutrality 
laws.  Daily  reports  of  the  trial  in  newspapers  around  the  world  portrayed  Halifax  as  a  hotbed  of 
would-be  assassins  and  caused  fears  in  the  community  of  retribution,  both  physical  and 
financial. 

Midway  through  the  trial,  the  scandal  took  yet  another  turn. 

A.J.  Ritchie,  the  editor  of  the  Halifax  Sun  newspaper,  sparked  an  uproar  when  he  accused 
members  of  the  Dalhousie  medical  faculty  of  complicity  in  the  Blackburn  affair.  Drs.  Ed 
Jennings  and  John  Slayter,  he  said,  had  met  with  Blackburn  at  the  Halifax  Hotel  in  February 
1864  to  advise  him  on  the  safe  transfer  of  infected  materials  from  Bermuda;  and  the  premier 
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himself,  Dr.  Charles  Tupper,  had  told  him  so. 

Tupper  denied  the  charge,  claiming  that  Ritchie  had  misinterpreted  him.  However,  as  he  had  a 
reputation  for  stretching  the  truth,  few  knew  what  to  believe.  Slayter  and  Jennings,  two  of  the 
town's  most  esteemed  medical  practitioners,  threatened  to  sue  the  Sun,  while  the  medical 
society  conducted  an  investigation  into  the  matter.  Before  long,  however,  the  matter  was 
quietly  dropped. 

Blackburn's  trial  took  place  in  Toronto,  in  what  was  then  known  as  Canada  West,  in  1865,  two 
years  prior  to  Confederation.  As  his  trunks  had  never  actually  been  on  Canadian  soil,  it  was 
determined  that  the  Canadian  court  had  no  jurisdiction,  so  he  was  acquitted. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  yellow  fever  plot  launched  from  Halifax  did  not  have  the  desired  effect. 
Some  of  Blackburn's  trunks  were  intercepted  before  reaching  their  intended  destinations  and 
there  is  no  record  of  the  valise  ever  having  been  delivered  to  the  White  House.  Blackburn  was 
pleased  to  take  the  blame,  however,  for  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Bern,  N.C.,  that 
resulted  in  more  than  2,000  civilian  and  military  deaths. 

Despite  being  known  by  many  Americans  as  "The  Yellow  Fever  Fiend"  Blackburn  returned  to 
Kentucky  where  he  was  welcomed  as  a  returning  war  hero  and  in  September  1 879  was 
elected  governor.  Inscribed  on  his  tombstone  at  Frankfort  Cemetery  are  the  words:  "The  Good 
Samaritan." 

Freelance  writer  and  historian  Dianne  Marshall  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  The 
Novascotian. 
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